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HE TITLE PAGE and SUBJECT INDEX 
for VOLUME CLV (July—December, 1928) 
is now available. Orders, accompanied by a 
remittance, should be sent to “NOTES AND 
QUERIES,” 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks, England. Price: 2s. 7d. post free. 
The Index is also on sale at our London 
Office, 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. 


BINDING CASES FOR 
VOLUME CLY. 

BINDING CASES for VOLUME CLV (July— 
December, 1928), in blue cloth, are now 
ready, and may be obtained from ‘“‘ NOTES & 
QUERIES,” 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks, England. Price: 3s. 3d. post free. 
The Cases are also on sale at our_ London 

Office, 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. 


SHAKESPEARE, 


and other early Dramatists. 


Report all early books, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, autograph letters, out 
of the way items, etc., to 


MAGGS BROS.. 
34 & 35, Conduit St., London, W. 
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ley’s Secret 3 Vols. 1862, Kast Lynne 3 Vols. 
1861, Mill on the Floss 3 Vols. 1860, Adam 
Bede 3 Vols. 1859, John Halifax 3 Vols. 1856, 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel 3 Vols. 1859, God- 
olphin 3 Vols. 1833, Westward Ho 3 Vols. 1855, 
Fan 3 Vols. 1892, Tess 3 Vols. 1891.—Bakers’ 
Great Bookshop, John Bright St.,Birmingham 
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First Editions, &c. Catalogues free. Books 
and autographs wanted for cash. Lists free.— 
Reginald Atkinson, 188, Peckham Rye, Lon- 
don, S.E.22. 


£] REWARD given for Ist Authentic Copy 
aw) of Baptismal Certificate of THOMAS 
THATCHER. born supposedly in the Parish of 
St. John’s, Westminster, in the years 1770 or 
1767. — Box Number M.316, ‘‘ Notes and 
Queries, 20, High Street, High Wycombe, Bucks. 





UGUENOT SOCIETY’S REGISTERS, I to 
XXV_ (30 parts), for Sale; unbound, £9; 
newly bound, buckram, red_ edges, £14; car- 
riage free.—Box Number M315, “‘ Notes and 
Queries,” 20, High Wycombe, 
Bucks. 


High Street, 


AMBRIDGE M.A. GOWN Wanted, second- 

hand, in good condition; without hood.— 

Box Number M314, ‘‘ Notes and Queries,” 20, 
High Street, High Wycombe, Bucks. 


When replying to advertisements please 
mention ‘‘ Notes AND QUERIES.” 
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Memorabilia. 


N the June Cornhill there is a paper on 
Tennyson by Mr. Laurie Magnus—the 
occasion being Tennyson’s winning the Chan- 
cellor’s Prize for English verse a hundred 
years ago. Mr. Magnus defends Tennyson 
from unfair criticism much on the lines 
(incontrovertible we think them) that his best 
defenders take, and then, discussing the ques- 
tion of Arthur and the ‘ Idylls,’ says a thing 
fresh, and useful to be said: ‘‘ Every age has 
the Arthur it deserves; all that matters is 
the fabric of his presentment; and it is an 
error of criticism, to which some modern his- 
torians are a little prone, to make too much of 
details of environment. The details are 


production of creative art.’’ 


salient only when they are old-fashioned, as | 


Victorian mourning is old fashioned to-day ; 
and the criticism of Tennyson fails, which 
selects as his salient features the marks of a 
fashion which was unobtrusive in his day. 
The italics are ours. This is not perhaps 
expressed to perfection, yet it is surely the 
statement of an important principle. 

Mr. Charles Race, in ‘A Roman Night’s 
Entertainment,’ has imagined a wild night 
with Nero, in which it startles one to find him 
describing one of the revellers as a ‘dark 


Byronic youth.” Mr, G. A. Martelli gives us | 


a short criticism of ‘ Journey’s End’ from 
the point of view of a young man who has 
not been ‘‘ through it,’’ and refuses to Mr. 
Sherriff’s so much admired play the quality 
of true tragedy, on the ground that its sub- 
Ject-matter is not of the right sort: ‘‘ The 
thing itselfi—the mud, the lice, the pain—is 
too big and too present to leave room for the 
Sort of feelings which are necessary to the 
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Perhaps this 
would not altogether hold if the creative art 
were that of the epic. 

The Browning letters here are five in number. 
They are very attractive. When one comes to 
consider it, the spontaneous expression of a 
really great happiness is the rarest thing in lit- 
erature—perhaps, in part, because happiness is 
so much more difficult to express than sadness 
is. Elizabeth Barrett Browning achieves the 
feat in her letters to no small degree, and for 
that alone they are to be prized. She quotes 
a humble person’s comparison between Eng- 
land and Italy of the eighteen-forties, which 
is interesting. “ Our baker’s wife is an Eng- 
lishwoman married to a German, and she said 
to Wilson [E. B. B.’s servant]: ‘Ah, you 
may talk of England—everyone does that! 
but when you go back you will cry your eyes 
out for Italy .... England is not the place 
for the poor. They are treated like dogs 
there, and never enjoy anything like other 
human beings. The rich on one side, the 
poor on another—that’s the way in England. 
Here we are all men and women and can 
reach to the same pleasures.’’’ On which 
KE. B. B. comments: ‘‘ Which has a great deal 
of truth in it.”’ 

\ JE noticed in the Daily Telegraph of May 
27 a paragraph or two about the mem- 
bers of the Royal Family who have the vote 
for Parliamentary elections. The Prince of 
Wales, Duke of York and Duke of Gloucester, 
being peers of the realm, have it not, but 
Princess Mary and the Duchess of York have. 
The Duchess owes her enfranchisement to the 
recent Act; Princess Mary would have been 
enfranchised by now under the earlier Act, 
having attained the age of thirty in 1927. 

The position of the Queen is interesting. 
Her name does not appear upon the voting 
list. A Queen Consort has always enjoyed 
certain privileges which were, until recent 
years, withheld from other married women. 
She could convey lands, inherit, and make 
leases without the concurrence of her hus- 
band, and was empowered to sue and be sued 
without the King being joined as a “ party”’ 
to the proceedings. The law, in fact, treated 
her as an independent unmarried woman, and 
not as a wife. Lord Coke, gave as a reason 
for this, that it was desirable that the King 
should not be troubled by household affairs. 


| There does not appear to be any restriction 


on Queen Mary’s right to be a voter, but so 
far the registration officers in London, North- 
West Norfolk, or Scotland, have not put the 
matter to the test. 
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E have received the following from 
Lt.-Col. H. R. Phipps, The Retreat, 
Milverton, Taunton, Somt.:—‘‘ The Society 
of Genealogists, and the Somerset Archaeo- 
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Two Hundred Years Ago. 


logical Society, now have copies of my list | 


of the following documents in Taunton Castle. 
They are 
deaconry. 
1700 and later, 13; Inventories, 1610 to 1698, 
328. 
tions, Bonds, Oaths, and Probate cases. 

Of all the above the corresponding Wills or 
Administrations in the printed Calendars of 
the B.R.S. are shown as missing in 145 cases, 
and in 100 cases are not shown at all. 


The interest of the Inventories lies in the | 


fact that in many cases a note gives the name 
of the person to whom Probate or Admini- 
stration was given. 

Many of the documents are in an ex- 
tremely fragile state, so that the reading of 
even one of them took many hours. 

Except those for 1698, I have not yet 
listed a mass of Inventories from 1664 te 
1756. The completion of this work will de- 


pend on whether any interest is shown in} 


these papers. In a few cases the testators, 
etc., are clerks or gentry.”’ 


WE have received a reprint from the Har- | 


vard Graduates’ Magazine of Dr. Ben- 
jamin Rand’‘s recent article about ‘ Philo- 
sophical Instruction in Harvard University.’ 
Information on this interesting subject, whe- 
ther from printed or manuscript sources, is 
scarce. Prior to 17C7 it would appear that 
Burgerdicius and Heerebord were the chief 
authors studied. 
for the use of Locke is as late as 1743. During 


the early eighteenth century Henry More’s | 
‘ Enchiridion Ethicum’ was the text-book for | 
by Francis Hutcheson’s | 


ethics, succeeded 


connected with Taunton Arch- | 
Wills : 1561, 3; 1610 to 1699, 136; | 


Also a small number of Administra- | 
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From the Universal Spectator and, Weekly 
Journal. Saturday, May 31, 1729. 





Thurfday being the Anniverfary of the 
Delivery of the Right Honourable the Earl 
of Scarfdale from the Tower of London, 
whither he was committed in the late Reign, 
upon the Sufpenfion of the Habeas. Corpus 


| Act, his Lordfhip gave a moft magnificent 


The first authentic date) 


‘Enquiry into the Original of our Idea of | 


Beauty and Virtue,’ and, later, David For- 
dyce’s ‘Elements of Moral 


Philosophy.’ | 


Whateley’s ‘Logic’ was introduced in 1833; | 
Paley’s ‘ Moral Philosophy’ and ‘ Evidences | 
of Christianity’ and Stewart’s ‘Philosophy | 


of the Human Mind,’ it would appear, in 
the previous decade. 


Professor Hedge, who | 


directed philosophy at Harvard in those days, | 


the Seniors in 
later 


also worked with 


‘ Analogy of Religion.’ Of develop- 


ments the most widely known is perhaps that 
inaugurated by the work of William James. | 
In 1905 was constructed Emerson Hall, which 
is now the centre and home of the well-filled 
Division of Philosophy in Harvard Univer- 
sity. 


Butler’s | 


Entertainment to a great Number of worthy 
Noblemen and Gentlemen his Friends, in 
Commemoration of the fame, his Lordfhip 
obferving the Day every Year in the fame 
Manner. 


On Monday laft the Duke of Bedford 
became of Age; whereupon his Grace was 
complimented by a great many Perfons of 
Diftinction at his Seat at Wooburn-A bbey in 
Bedfordfhire: Great Rejoicings were made 
there on that Occafion; a fine Entertainment 
prepared, great Plenty of Wines of all Sorts 
given away, and a vaft Cask of Beer, brew’d 
at the Time of his Grace’s Birth, containing 
thirty feven Barrels, was broach’d, and given 
among the Tenants and the Fopulace. 

We hear his Grace is refolved to make 
Bloomfbury-Market very commodious for that 
Neighbourhood, the old Market-Houfe being 
pull’d down, and a new one to be built in its 
Room, and five Houfes are pull’d down 
betwixt Holbourn and Silver-Street, for build. 
ing a convenient Slaughter-Houfe. 

Two Houfes are likewife pull’d down, one 
on each Side the narrow Paffage between 
Hart-Street and Orange-Street, in order to 
made a Paffage for Coaches and Carts (which 
hath long been wifh’d for) between Bloom]- 
bury-Square and Red-Lyon-Square. 


This Day is publifh’d, 
In QUARTO, 
For the Month of April No. II of 
The General History of PRINTING, 
By Samvet Patmer, Printer, 

Printed by the Author, and fold at his Print- 
ing-Houfe in Bartholomew-Clofe, and by J. 
Roberts in Warwick Lane. 

Where may be had No. 1, 

N.B. The Copper Plates are engraving by the 
beft Hands, and the Heads of FAUST and 
CAXTON, by Mr. Vertue. That of FAUST 
acy a given gratis with the laft number of 

ol. I. 

In this Number is a new Chapter on the firft 
printed Bibles before the Year 1501, not 
mentioned in the former Contents. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 
THE TOMB OF A FLEECE KNIGHT 


AT NICOSIA AND SOME COIMBRA 
MEMORIALS. 


PETER of Portugal, Duke of Coimbra (1392- | 


1449), and Isabel, Duchess of Burgundy 
(1397-1471) were the third and sixth children 
of John I of Portugal and his consort, Phil- 
ippa of Lancaster, eldest daughter of John of 
Gaunt. Declared regent by the Portuguese 
Cortes after the death of his brother King 
Edward, in 1438, to the exclusion of the 
Queen Mother Leonora of Aragon, who was 
designated for the office by the royal testa- 
ment, Coimbra, a pattern to his age, owed 
the troubles of his regency, during the minor- 
ity of his nephew, the fifth Alfonso of Por- 
tugal, to Leonora’s antagonism and the hatred 
of an important section of the nobility, 
headed by his bastard brother of Braganza. 
Dom Pedro had married, in 1428, Isabel, 
daughter of James of Aragon, Count of Urgel, 
and consequently heiress to the claims of the 
old Barcelonese line, the dynastic predecessor 
of the branch of Castile elected to the throne 
of Aragon in 1412, to which latter the Queen 
Mother belonged. Coimbra, when on_ his 
travels, had been elected a knight of the Gar- 
ter in England, in 1427, and his more famous 
brother, Henry, Duke of Viseu, called ‘‘ the 
Navigator,’’ received the same distinction in 
1442/3. After the battle of Alfarrobeira, 
1449, the engagement with Braganza’s forces 
in which Coimbra was slain, he was declared 
by his nephew, Alfonso V of Portugal—who 
was also, since 1447, his son-in-law—to have 
been a rebel and a traitor ; but this pronounce- 
ment, made more than six months after the 
Duke’s death, coincided with the arrival of a 
Burgundian embassy of protest, championing 
the Duke’s memory and espousing the cause 
of his family. Thus did Duke Philip of Bur- 
gundy seek to retrieve the credit and estates 
of the prince of whom he had been a brother- 
in-law since his marriage to Isabel of Por- 
tugal in 1429/30. The embassy was a failure 
but the envoys were allowed to take back with 
them to the Netherlands three of the Coimbra 
children. 

Duke Peter who, together with his consort, 
is interred, with arms and the Garter 
insignia, but without effigies, in one of the 
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magnificent sarcophagi in the founder’s 
chapel of the church at Batalha — where 
repose John I and Philippa of Lancaster and 
their sons except King Edward, who lies 
before the high-altar — left six children :— 

(i) Peter II, Duke of Coimbra, Constable 
of Portugal; called to the throne of Aragon 
as son of Isabel of Urgel, at Barcelona, in 
1466, during the rebellion against John II. 
““El rey intruso,’”’ as he is called, died by 
poison, it is said, in the same year, and is 
buried in the old church of Santa Maria 
de la Mar. Formerly before the high-altar, 
the grave with its slab carved in relief with 
a (much worn) figure of the Duke, is now 
located in the chapel of Sant Ju and Santa 
Eularia. 

(ii) James (‘‘Jacopo da _ Portogallo’’), 
Cardinal-Archbishop of Lisbon, died in 1459. 
Buried in San Miniato, Florence; the monu- 
ment and effigy by Antonio Rossellino. The 
Portogallo chapel also contains a roundel by 
Luca della Robbia, showing Fortitude hold- 
ing a shield of the arms quarterly of Por- 
tugal-Aviz and Barcelona-Aragon. 


(iii) John, Prince of Antioch, Regent of 
Cyprus. Came with his elder brother, James, 
to the court of his uncle Philip of Burgundy 
in 1449, and was by him elected a knight of 
the Golden Fleece at the Hague chapter, 1456. 
He was the fifty-sixth knight of the order, 
the roll of which styles him Prince of Antioch 
and Regent of the kingdom of Cyprus, his 
dignities as consort of Charlotte de Lusignan, 
daughter and in 1458 successor of John II, 
King of Cyprus, Jerusalem and Armenia, 
whom he married in 1456, dying in the fol- 
lowing year. Prince John was buried in the 
friars’ choir of the convent of St. Francis, 
at Nicosia, in a mausoleum (erected by his 
widow, who married, secondly, in October, 
1457, Louis of Savoy, Count of Geneva), as 
to which further details are given below. 


(iv) Isabel, consort in 1447 of her cousin 
Alfonso V of Portugal, died 1455. She is 
probably represented kaeeling opposite the 
king on the ]. wing of the St. Vincent altar- 
piece by Nuno Goncalves in the Museu do 
Patriarchado, Lisbon; but if so the portrait 
is a posthumous one; the same panel depicts 
Prince Henry ‘‘the Navigator,’’ and the 
youthful Prince John (IT). 


(v) Philippa, a nun in the Bernardine 


| order, at Odivellas. 


(vi) Beatrice, the third of the Constable’s 
children who came to the court of Burgundy. 
She married, in 1453, Adolphus, Lord of 
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Ravesteyn, second son of Adolphus II, Duke 
of Cleves, and of Mary, sister of Philip of 
Burgundy, and brother of John I, Duke of 
Cleves, elected knight of the Fleece in 1451, 
which order the Lord of Ravesteyn received 
at the same chapter as John of Coimbra, in 
1456. Beatrice died, not without suspicion 
of poison, in 1462, and was buried at Le 
Quesnoy. Her portrait is preserved in two 
drawings by J. Le Boucq in the famous 
* Arras Sketch-book,’’ ff. 84, 87. 

Some account of (iii) John of Coimbra is 
found in Georges Chastelain for his Burgun- 
dian period, and in Giblet, Mas-Latrie, De 
Sousa and other historians of Cyprus or 
Portugal. His monument, in the Friary 
Church of St. Francis at Nicosia, is sum- 
marily described in the ‘ Itinerario da Terra 
Sancta’ (Lisbon, 1593, p. 33), by Fray Pan- 
taliam d’Aveiro, as follows: 

Na sua sepultura estao as armas de Portugal 
esculpidas & asi mesmo estao em hum riqui- 
simo ornamento de brocado muy acabado em 
todo cum seu pano de pulpito & de estante, 
que os frades tem em muyta estima na San- 
cristia. 

Mention of these ornaments could well have 
been spared for particulars of the tomb, its 
carvings including the badge of the Fleece. 
the collar of which, according to invariable 
usage, encircles the arms of a knight of the 
order. 

That the monument comprised anything 
of note but the arms is perhaps _ pre- 
cluded by Fray Pantaliam’s notice; but a 
valuable description of the ruined church 
and the fragments of sculpture it still con- 
tains, by the late distinguished archeologist, 
M. Camille Enlart, would indicate as just 
possible that a figure or figures entered into 
the scheme of the monument. On the site of 
the sanctuary of the church, where also 
Henry II of Cyprus and his mother were 
buried, M. Enlart found the following :-— 

une téte humaine, un fragment de 
criniére et la partie supérieure de la face d’un 
lion, qui pouvait étre accroupi sous les pieds 
du roi; enfin un petit animal & longue toison, 
mouton ou mouflon, qui devait décorer l’un des 
angles inférieures d’un_ gable. et ce gable 
pouvait couronner le tombeau. 

La téte humaine est imberbe, assez grossiére 
et trés fruste, encadrée d’une sorte de dais en 
plein cintre, qui adhére au crane et ne laisse 
pas voir de cheveux ... 

L’église avait regu de notables sépultures: 
en 1396, celle de Philippe, comte de Brunswick, 

. en 1395, celle du comte Henri de Sarre- 


bruck -.- - 
En 1457, le prince d’Antioche fut encore 
(Bustron, p. 374). 


inhumé dans la méme église. 


sidan — Goan. 
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There can be little doubt that the petit 
animal a@ longue toison, mouton ou mouflon 
indicates this fragment as part of the mon- 
ument erected by Charlotte de Lusignan to 
her consort, John of Coimbra, knight of the 
Fleece. No other knight of the order, of 
which the Fleece is the badge, is recorded to 
have died in Cyprus, much less to have been 
buried in this church. 

But what of the beardless head (beneath a 
Gothic canopy ?); suggesting the head of a 
statue in a niche, perhaps? Can this pour- 
tray the Prince of Antioch ? 

Bibliographical references for memorials of 
the Coimbra family, in sequence as above :— 

Peter I, Duke of Coimbra’s tomb: Murphy, 
“Plans... and views of the Church of Bat- 
alha’ (pl. 18); Visconde de Condeixa, ‘0 
Mosteiro da Batalha em Portugal,’ 173 pl. 

His children (in order as given) : 

(i) Sep. slab of Peter II of Coimbra: 
Bassegoda, ‘Santa Maria de la Mar,’ I, 332 
(from a drawing). 

(ii) Mon. of Card. James of Portugal: 
Frequently reproduced, but ‘ Denkmaler der 
Renaissance Sculptur in Italien,’ pl. 324, 
the best; for the head: Alinari_ photog. 
9982. Fortitudo roundel: Marquand, 
‘Robbia heraldry,’ p. 13. 

(iii) Arms of Prince John as knight of the 
Fleece and consort of Charlotte de Lusignan: 
Maurice, ‘Le blason des armoiries . . . de 
Vordre de la Toison d’Or,’ 59, Ivi. Mon. 
at Nicosia: Pantaliam d’Aveiro, ut supra; 
Camille Enlart, ‘L’ancien monastére des 
Franciscains a Nicosie de Chypre,’ in ‘ Flori- 
Jegium ou recueil de travaux . . . dédiés a 
M. le Marquis Melchior de Vogiié,’ 215 (esp. 
220). 

(iv) Mon. of Isabel, 
of Portugal: Batalha. 
oe. cit., on plan, k; in the chapel of Our 
Lady of the Rosary, n. of the choir. Seldom 
referred to and perhaps so far unreproduced? 
St. Vincent altarpiece : Burlington Maga 
zine, xv, 232, pl. i; Figuereido, ‘ Arte portu- 
guesa primitiva. O pintor Nuno Gon- 
calves,’ 88 pl. 104 pl. 

(v) Mon.: ...? A commemoratory insecrip- 
tion to her is upon the sacristy wall of the 
church, Odivellas. 

(vi) ‘Mon. at Le Quesnoy—if in the old 


consort of Alfonso V 
Located by Murphy, 


church, then destroyed. “Arras Sketch- 
book ’’: Arras MS. 266; photogr. by Girau- 
don, Paris, nos. 352, 354 (Béatrix de Por- 
tugal). 


A. Van pe Ptt. 
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ADOPTION AND MODIFICATION OF 
ARMS : GRANDISON, DE LA MARE, 


BLOUNT. 


A CURIOUS example of what I believe to 
be a case of adoption, with modification, 
of a coat-of-arms, occurs in the family of 
Blount of Kingston Blount, Oxon. Sir Hugh 
Blount of that family bore, as early as the 
reign of Henry III (Harl. MS. 6589, which 
Papworth dates ce, 1277-87), Quarterly arg. 
and gu., on a bend sa. three eagles displayed 
or. My friend, Mrs, Corr, with whom I 
discussed this coat, thought that it had a 
foreign appearance. But, as it seemed to 
be derived from that of de la Mare who, so 
far as L knew, had no foreign connexions, | 
believed at first that the foreign appearance 
of this coat was accidental and without sig- 
nificance. 

The Blounts, who came of London merchant 
stock paternally, had inherited Kingston and 
other manors from their ancestress, Elena, 
daughter and heiress of Sir Hugh de la Mare, 
who died c. 1237. Sir Hugh de la Mare’s 
line can be traced back to another Hugh de la 
Mare, who was granted Kingston by Henry li 
before 1166. The Blounts also held several 
manors, including Putteridge, a sub-manor of 
Offey, Herts, from the de la Mares of Offley. 
It is natural to suppose, therefore, that their 
ancestor, Hugh de la Mare, of 1166, was a 
cadet of the Offley line. And, indeed, the 
relationship can practically be proved by two 
lawsuits of 1219 and 1220 respectively. In 
the first of these it was shown that Peter de la 
Mare of Henry II’s reign presented the last 
parson to the church of Lavington, Wilts, In 
the second it was shown that Geoffrey de la 
Mare in the reign of King John had pre- 
sented the last parson to the church of Did- 
cote, Berks. The clerk presented in each case 
was Walkeline dela Mare, presumably a rela- 
tion. And, as Peter de la Mare was head of 
the Offley line and Geoffrey of the Kingston 
line, the relationship of the two families is 
apparent, 

When they first assumed arms it would 
be natural for the Blounts to go for 
them to the family of the de la Mare 
ancestress from whom they derived so much 
of their landed property. But though 
certain de Ja Mares bore arms similar 
to those of the Blounts, the arms of de la 
Mare of Offley were quite different. They 


were apparently, Gu. two lions passant, guar- 
dant, in pale arg. 


These are the arms 
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assigned to them in the Hertfordshire 
volumes of the ‘ Victoria County History’ ; 
and though the de la Mare descent there given 
seems not at all points to be correct, the arms 
appear to be so; for they were quartered by 
the Beauchamps of Wiltshire with the arms 
of Roches, and the Beauchamps inherited the 
de la Mare property through the Roches, who 
derived from the heiress of the last de la 
Mare of Offley (Aubrey’s ‘ Wilts.’). 

Yet there was one family of de la Mare who 
bore a coat strangely like the Blount coat. As 
early as the reign of Edward I, John de la 
Mare of Essex bore, Arg., on a bend az. three 
eagles displayed or. Three eagles on a bend 
are the arms on Abbot de la Mare’s tomb in 
St. Alban’s Cathedral; and with this clue to 
help us and the statement (in ‘ Gesta 
Abbatum,’ ii. 371) that Abbot de la Mare was 
a son of Sir John de Ja Mare by his wife 
Joan, daughter of Sir John de Harpstield, it 
is possible to identify the Abbot’s family with 
the de la Mare’s of King’s Walden, Herts, 
and Little Parndon, Essex. The line can be 
traced back to 1190-1200, but I have not 
definitely been able to connect them with the 
de la Mares of Offley, though, as they also 
owned property in Offley, it is almost certain 
that they were a cadet branch of the Offley 
line. 

Memories had to be long in those days, 
when the inheritance of property perhaps 
turned on a right knowledge of a pedigree of 
many descents; and we may be sure that Sir 
Hugh Blount knew not only of his de la Mare 
ancestry, but also of his de la Mare con- 
nexions with Offley and Parndon. He seems 
to have lived mostly at his manor of Gynge 
Joyberdlaundry in Essex ; and when he came 
to choose a coat (if, indeed they did things 
so crudely) he turned to the coat of the de Ja 
Mares of Parndon rather than to that of the 
parent house of Offley. Perhaps because the 
house of Parndon were neighbours; perhaps 
from some individual preference; perhaps, 
indeed, because the Parndon coat was a modi- 
fication of that of a famous house—the Gran- 
disons. 

The monk, who tells us with pardonable 
pride of the gentle descent of Abbot Thomas, 
states also that he was related to Bishop 
Grandison of Exeter. How he was related I 
have not determined but'I fancy it was through 
the Cantilupes, the Bishop‘s maternal ances- 
tors and the line of St. Thomas of Hereford. 
Now Grandison’s coat was, Paly, arg. and 
az., a bend gu. three eagles or. And Grandi- 
son’s father was a foreigner. His uncle was 








that famous Sir Otho de Grandison who is | 


said to have sucked the poison from Edward 
I’s_ wound, and the family came from 
Chateau Grandson near Lake Neuchatel. 
Theirs was an ancient house that went back 
into dim antiquity and claimed kinship with 
the Imperial line itself. Hence the eagles on 
the bend. And hence, if my fancies are just, 
a reason why a line of English country 
squires should bear on their shield the 
Imperial eagles of Rome. 


E. Sr. Joun Brooks. 





yICKENS: A SLIP. — In the American 
part of ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,’ chapt. 
xvii, the Misses Norris are presented «1s sing- 


ing in all Janguages — except their own. | 


‘“German, French, Italian, Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, Swiss, but nothing native; nothing 
so low as native.”’ 

Whatever language is Swiss? ‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit’ was written in 1843-44, when 
Dickens had not seen Switzerland. Some 
glimpses of it in 1845 led him to a prolonged 
stay in the next year, during which, as 
appears from Foster’s Life, he heard German 
songs and talked French. 

WE. 


‘HISWICK HOUSE.—The house and its 

sixty-six acres have been acquired for the 
public at a cost of £80,000, £61,000 being 
contributed by the Middlesex Co. Council. 
The furniture, &c., were sold by auction on 
8 April, and the house will probably be 
opened as a museum shortly. 

Nearly opposite Half Moon Street, and 
now forming part of the Green Park railings, 
are a pair of old gates, with the following 
inscription on a bronze plate: 

These gates were probably made by Warren! 
about 1735 & originally stood at Lord Heath- 
field’s} House at Turnham Green. They were 
acquired by the Duke of Devonshire in 
1837 & erected at | his Chiswick House, the 
Devonshire Arms | replacing those of Lord Eg- 


mont, who occupied | Lord Heathfield’s house | 


from 1765 to 1771. In 1898 they were moved to 
Devonshire House,| Piccadilly, and in 1921 were 
urchased out of| the Queen Victoria Memorial 
‘und by the] Commissioners of His Majesty’s 
Works and Public | Buildings and re-erected on 
this site. 

House and grounds have been acquired by 
the Middlesex County Council in conjunction 
with the Brentford and Chiswick Urban Dis- 
trict Council. Picture of house in Sunday 


Times, 19 May, p. 14. 


J. ARDAGH. 
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| Readers’ Queries. 





GLASS PAPER-WEIGHTS.—Where may 
| any information be found concerning the 
| round glass paper-weights in which flowers, 

and other coloured decorations are embedded, 

and which are said to have been made at 

Bristol, Stourbridge, and other places? An 

article appeared in the Connoisseur some 

years ago dealing with the collection formed by 
| Mrs. Appleby-Abbott, but beyond this nothing 
appears to have been written about them. 

W hat evidence is there as to the dates between 

which they were manufactured ; of the places 

where they were actually made; and the pro- 
cess of manufacture itself ? 


Epwarp Heron-Atuen. 


TRAFFIC IN WOOL.—I should be glad of 

any information about the collecting, 
distributing and exporting of wool in Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire from the thirteenth 
century. In Court Rolls 20 Edw. III (1346) 
I find a ‘‘ collector of wool’’ inditing five 
manorial bailiffs for rebellion against his 
orders as collector upon the “ levying’’ of 
wool. 

Was this ‘‘ levy ’’ a government tax which 
left the residue of wool at the disposal, of 
the owner ? When wool was exported to 
Flanders, etc., from Lancashire and York- 
shire ports, who were the principal exporters? 
Any information of the great sheep enclosures 
of about 1460 would be of use and gratefully 
received. 

W OOLGATHERER. 


'1HE PORTLAND VASE: COPIES.-- How 
many copies did Josiah Wedgwood make 
of the Portland Vase? One of the first fifty 
copies by him in the possession of my family 
was sold at Christie’s in 1919 for £199 10s. 
A trial piece for the Portland Vase by 
Wedgwood, 33 in. wide, was sold at Christie’s 
at the same time for £11 11s. This latter 
was given by Flaxman to Mr. Tulle, by whose 
son it was given to Miss Meteyard and by her 
to John Bragg. It was afterwards the pro- 
Another copy 
of the Portland Vase belonging to my uncle, 
Sir Charles Price, Bart., but not stated to 
be by Wedgwood, was sold at Christie’s in 
1867. I should be glad to know who now 
possesses all the specimens and to receive any 

information about others of importance. 

Leonarp C. Price. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell, 
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MHE PATTLE FAMILY.—What relation, 
if any, was James Pattle, of the Bengal | 
Civil Service, whose pretty daughters made | 


| chaser unknown. 


such distinguished marriages—one of them | 
becoming the ancestress of Lady Henry Som- | 


erset-—to Thomas Charles Pattle, of Canton, 
whose daughter, 
Gibbon W akefield in 1816, and died in 1820. 


Kliza_ eloped with Edward | 


A charming portrait of Eliza Pattle, painted | 


by William Gwynn in 1812, is reproduced in 


Should any reader of 
‘N. and Q.’ know where the above are now, 
I shall be glad to be informed. 


HERBERT SovuTHAM. 


OWBKBR OF WRAMPLINGHAM: 
FAMILY BIBLE SOUGHT.—I wonder 
whether it would be possible to trace an old 
family Bible through the medium of your 
valuable and interesting little weekly journal. 
It would have been commenced with the 


| name of Edmund Gower and would be dated 
| somewhere in the forties and fifties of the 


Miss Irma O’Connor’s “Edward Gibbon | 
Wakefield, the man himself’ (1929: facing 
p. 50). 


J. M. Buttocn. 


IR JEFFREY JEFFREYS, ALDERMAN 
OF LONDON, 1652-1709.—I am anxious 

to find out who he precisely was, as_ there 
seems some confusion about him. I under- 
stand that Le Neve states him to have been 
the son of Watkyn Jeffreys of Lhewell, Breck- 
nockshire. Beaven, the very careful author 
of ‘The Aldermen of London,’ says that he 
was the son of Alderman John Jeffreys, of 
Bread Street Ward; while the Stockin MSS. 
(preserved in the Guildhall L ibrary) suggest 


that he was almost certainly the grandson of | 


Alderman John Jeffreys, being probably the 
son of Thomas Jeffreys, of Islington, son of 
the Alderman. But it seems highly improb- 
able if not actually impossible that a man 
born in 1652 could be the grandson of a man 
born in 1614; and it also seems most unlikely 
that Thomas of Islington was the Alderman’s 
son at all, as he was of an age to be elected 
Sheriff of London (though he paid the fine 
and withdrew) in 1659. Is it known what 
arms Sir Jeffrey Jefireys bore? They might 
help io clear up the matter. 
M. Metvitre Barrovr. 


JILLIAM J. HARVEY.- 
Soc. Ant. (Scot.) from 1889 to 1892; 
contemplated publishing ‘ Alumni Canta- 
brigienses,’ of which a specimen was printed 
by the University Press in 1891. Died 1906. 
He owned manuscripts relating to the Uni- 
versity, and knowledge of their present where- 
abouts is desired. 


—He was Fellow 


A. H. Luoyp. 

Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
AMPTON-IN-ARDEN, CO. WARWICK. 
— A short time ago, a collection of 
material relating to the Manor of Hampton- 
in-Arden, from 1688-1702, was detailed in a 
catalogue of second-hand _ books. Before I 
could ascertain what information they con- 
tained re a certain man mentioned in the 
MSS., they were sold, for cash, and the pur- 


eighteenth century. 
This Edmund Gower had a son, Edmund 


| Gower, and somewhere about 1770 he married 


| 1776, 


Hannah Wiffen. They evidently, first of all, 
lived at a place called Heathersett, but in 
1778 or 1779 moved to a Mill House at 
Wramplingham in Norfolk. 

There were three children born at Heather- 
sett: William, 1772, who has one descendant 
still living called Edmund Gower; Susan, 
whom we know nothing at all about, 
then there was Rebecca, 1778. Then a 
George, 1780; Edmund, 1781 (he was my 
grandfather) ; then Mary, 1783; Sarah, 1785; 
Abraham, 1787; Ann, 1788; Elizabeth, 1790; 
Isaac, 1792. Mary died in 1801; Elizabeth 
died in 1807; Ann died 1815. 

Two of the women-folk married, one some- 
one of the name of Burton, and the other 
someone of the name of Harvey. In the 
forties of the last century my mother used 
to visit these ladies, but we have long since 
lost sight of them. 

Abraham went to sea and was never heard 
of afterwards; Isaac was living in Taunton 
in 1840 and was a widower with a son and 
two daughters. One of the daughters married 
an Irish gentleman and their descendants are 
still living. 

In 1806 Hannah Gower, who was a widow, 
moved from Wramplingham to London and 
took with her Sarah, Abraham, and Eliza- 
beth, all minors. 

Perhaps some of your many readers may 
help me in this matter, and if so I shall be 
deeply obliged. 

L. 


NCIENT ORCHARDS IN LANCA- 
** SHIRE.—Can any particulars be ascer- 
tained about fruit-growing and fruit super- 
stitions in Lancashire from the earliest 
times? I shall be glad to know whether any 


district in Lancashire has been associated to 
any extent with the cultivation of apples or 
other fruit, and if apples have at any time 
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been connected with the worship of Apollo, or 
any rites or superstitions. 
PIPPIN. 

EXOTIC DISHES IN AMERICA. — So 

acclimatised have certain dishes, such 
as Mexican chile con carne and Italian 
spaghetti, become in the United States, that 
they are to be found in the modest restaurants 
and cafeterias throughout the country. 
“Chop suey,’’ another exotic, is unknown in 
China, though ubiquitous in the States, and 
hence it must be considered as American as 
‘* Boston baked beans’? or apple pie with 
cheese. When first was the dish served, and 
when its kindred concoctions, ‘‘ chow mein ”’ 
and ‘‘egz foo young’’? According to the 
‘“N.E.D.,’ “chop,” in’ the combination 
‘‘chop-sticks,’’? is pidgin English for 
“‘quick.’’ What is the meaning, then, of 
the words designating these three dishes of 
supposedly eastern origin ? 

Paut McPuHartiy. 
Winnetka, [linois. 

\ ARGARET NICHOLSON. — I should be 

grateful for any information about Mar- 
garet Nicholson, who attempted to assassinate 
the King, 1786. She was consigned to “ Bed- 
lam,’’ and in his Memoirs Baron Neumann 
speaks of seeing her, as an old woman, when 
visiting Bethlem asylum. 


G. E. 


(URIOUS SEA CUSTOMS.—An_ illustra- 
~ tion entitled ‘Hanging the Skipper’ 
appears in a contemporary, showing an oil- 
skin suit and flags hanging at the mast head 
of a steam trawler, denoting the approaching 
marriage of the vessel’s skipper. It is stated 
that this quaint custom is still observed in 
some of the northern fishing ports. It would 
be interesting if any other such customs could 
be recorded in your columns. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

(GHBYSOM BURIED.—Two entries which 

I have extracted from the register books 
of the Parish of St. John-sub-Castro, Lewes, 
Sussex, puzzle me. I am copying them ver- 
batim et literatim, and they run as follow: 


** March the 7'h 1624 was buryed the Chry- 


som of Stephen Aps.’’ 
March 7, 1624—-“‘ A Chrysom of Edward 
Henty of barley bushes.”’ 


J. P. Bacon Puttuips. 


[The chrisom was the baptismal robe of an 
infant, which if the infant died before its first 
month the robe was used as a shroud. These 
are burials of two such 
as they were called.] 
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BANKS’ ‘ PEERAGE.’—What is ‘ Banks’ 
' © Extinct and Dormant Peerage,’ ”’ s0 
often mentioned in Marshall’s ‘Guide,’ and 
where can I get a copy? When I ask I am 
told it is a mistake for ‘‘ Burke.’’ 
FE. E. Corr, 
Finchampstead Place, Berks. 
Berks. 
‘HE FALL.—Why is our word for the fall 
of the year derived from Latin, whereas 
those for the other seasons are Teutonic? 
How, and whence, and when did the Ameri- 
cans get their pleasing word “ fall’’? 
A. H.C. 


OMNEY’S PORTRAIT OF EDW. 

WORTLEY MONTAGU (See clvi. 321). 

I should be glad to know where Romney’s 

portrait of Mr. Edward Wortley-Montagu, 
Jr., in Turkish dress, is to be seen ? 


AY CSR: 


PLACE-NAME HURLINGHAM.—I have 

a small picture of Hurlingham, Fulham 

(a view from the river), taken out of a maga- 

zine published in 1799, being practically a 
representation of the club house to-day. 

What was the origin of the name ‘ Hur- 

lingham,”’ given to this old Fulham mansion? 


J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 


OTATOE-OATS.—In that section of the 
reprint of Surtees’ ‘History and Anti- 
quities of the County Palatine of Durham’ 
dealing with the Sunderland area there is a 
footnote which says that when the Rev. 
Joseph Wilkinson, curate of Monkwearmouth, 
left Wearmouth, he sent to the Rev. Cooper 
Abbs, who was deputising for him from 
Westmorland, two bolls of ‘‘ Potatoe-oats,” 
the first which had reached the North. They 
were sown on Mr. Abbs’s estate near Roker, 
and their produce, which was abundant, was 
sold at one guinea per boll. 
What sort of grain was it that was called 
‘* potatoe-oats ”’ ? 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
NAVY MAN’S READING.—I want to 
make a list of about fifty good historical 
novels, stories of settlers and adventure and 
sea stories, for an old Navy man who has a 
great taste for reading of that kind. Scott’s 
Works; Charles Reade’s ‘The Cloister and 
the Hearth’: Marryat’s and Clarke Russell’s 
books he already knows. Suggestions would 
be gratefully received. 
E. C. 
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Replies. 


SUNDAY FAIRS 


(elvi. 


AND MARKETS. 
351). 


GOOD deal of information on this subject 

is to be gleaned from the First Report 
of the Royal Commission on Market Rights 
and Tolls (H.M. Stationary Office, 1889). 

Sunday marketing was forbidden by various 
Early English laws. By the laws of Edward 
and Guthrum (cirea 906) it was enacted that 

“if anyone engage in Sunday marketing let 
him forfeit the chattel and 12 ‘ ores’ among 
the Danes, and 30s. among the English.” 

The Witan of Greatanlea (circa 925) 
ordered that ‘‘no marketing be on Sundays, 
but if anyone do so let him forfeit the goods 
and pay 30s. as wite. a 

But the Witan of Thunresfeld ordained as 
follows:—‘‘ First of al] that all the dooms 
which were laid down at Greatanlea be kept, 
except the buying in port and on the 
Sunday.”’ 

Under Aethelred (978-1016) it appears from 
De Institutis Lundoniae that toll of bread 
was taken in London on three days in the 
week, Sunday, Tuesday and Thursday. 

The Witan of 1008 ordered ‘‘ Let Sunday’s 
festival be rightly kept . and let market- 
ings and folk-motes be carefully abstained 
from on that holy day ’’; and the Witan of 
1014 enacted to a similar effect—‘‘ And let 
Sunday marketings be strictly forbidden on 
peril of full secular wite.”’ 

Judging from these various ordinances, it 
is doubtful whether the prohibition of Su inday 
markets was effectual to suppress them. At 
any rate we learn from Domesday that the 
Bishop of Exeter held the manor which is 
called the Church of St. Germains, and that 
in this manor there was a Sunday market, 
but it was reduced to nothing because of the 
market of the Earl of Moretain, which was 
set up close to it. 

The holding of markets on Sundays would 
appear to have been far from uncommon for 
many years after the Norman Conquest. The 
Royal Commission in their report state :- 

It was unlawful to change the market day 
without the royal licence, at any rate unless 
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the change were from a Sunday to an ordinary | 


week-day Among the pleas of the reign of 
King John there are several examples of fines 
being imposed even for a change of the kind 
last mentioned. Thus it was found that a 
market of Burton in Lincolnshire had been 
altered from Sunday to Tuesday, for which a 


| quis 
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fine of one mark was imposed on the lord of 
the market. In the 4th year of the reign ot 
John we find that the Earl of Albemarle was 
amerced for a similar alteration of his market 
at Luton in Bedfordshire, the Earl of Hunting- 
don for a similar change of the market at 
Potton in the same county, and the Harl ot 
Clare in Northamptonshire, for altering the 
market at Rowell, and the Abbot of Bury St. 
Edmunds for a similar alteration in the time 
of holding his market in his borough. In- 
stances occur, however, in the same reign of a 
similar change being allowed without the 
exaction of a fine, as for example at Edenham, 
Wainfleet, and Lafford, in Lincolnshire, where 
the owners of the franchises were permitted 
to change the Sunday markets to Monday. 
Tuesday, and ‘Thursday respectively. Lt 
appears, indeed, that at the beginning of the 
13th century there was a strong and growing 


opinion that Sunday marketing was wrong, 
which may have been due in a great measure 


to the preaching of Eustace de Flay, of which 
we have accounts in Hovedeu In the pleas 
of the Crown for the county of Gloucester in 
1221 there is a presentment for the town of 
Winchcombe, that the market had been altered 
from Sunday to Monday, but inasmuch as the 
change was not to the nuisance of any neigh- 
houring market, the justiciaries confirmed the 
alteration. Brac ‘ton, also, in treating of the 
pleas of the Crown, makes the general state- 
ment that changes in market days are not to 


be allowed except in the case of a Sunday 
market. 
The change of the market-day at Bury 


St. Edmunds before alluded to was directly 
due to the preaching of Eustace de Flay, as 
appears from the following extract from * The 
Chronicle of Jocelin of Brakelond’ (The 
King’s Classics, p. 202). 

In the year of grace one thousand two hun- 
dred and one there came to us the Abbot of 
Flay, and through his preaching caused the 
open buying and selling which took place in 
the market on Sundays to be done away with, 
and it was ordained that the market should be 
held on the Monday. The like the Abbot 
brought to pass in many cities and boroughs 
of England. 

The report of the Royal Commission gives 
the following passages from Hoveden’s ac- 
count of Eustace de Flay: — ‘‘ Lundoniis 
autem, et in aliis locis multis per Angliam 
praedicatione sua effecit quod de cetero in 
diebus Dominicis forum rerum venalium 
nequaquam exercere praesument.’’ And 
under the year 1201, ‘‘ eodem anno Eustacius 
Abbas de Flay rediit in Angliam et 
praedicans in ea verbum Domini de civitate 
in civitatem et de loco in locum prohibuit ne 
forum rerum venalium in diebus 
Dominicis exerceret.”” ‘“ Pervenit igitur 


| dominus Eustacius Eboracum et ... de 


'transgressione Dominicae diei et aliarum 
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festivitatum dedit populo poenitentiam et 
absolutionem sub tali conditione quod ipsi de 
caetero debitam impenderent Dominicae diei 
et aliis sanctorum festivitatibus reverentiam 

. nec in diebus dominicis exercerent forum 
rerum venalium ... ab hora nona Sabbati 
usque ad ortum solis in die Lunae’’ (Hove- 
den in the Master of the Rolls’ series, Vol. 
iv., pp. 124, 167-9). 

In addition to the places originally holding 
Sunday markets referred to in the quotation 


before given from the report of the Royal | 


Commission, such report shows that markets 
were formerly held on Sunday at Lichfield, 
Newcastle-under-Lyme and Wolverhampton 
(see p. 53 of the Report). At p. 54 is the 
following extract from Pleas of King John of 
uncertain date :— 

Hoiland, Hellog Wapentake. There was an 
ancient market at Fleet on Sunday and now it 
is transferred to Getenay, a vill of Fulke de 
Oiri, where there never was any market before; 
and Fulke pays one mark for leave to have 
the market as it now is till one month after 
the feast of St. Michael. 

The report also contains Extracts froin the 
Rotuli Placitorum de Quo Warranto, giving 
a specimen analysis of entries as to fairs and 
markets in which there is mention of the fol- 
lowing Sunday markets :— 

t Edward Iif. Derby. The burgesses claimed 
by prescription a market on Sunday, Monday, 
Wednesday, and from Vespers on Thursday to 
Vespers on Friday. 

21 Edw. I. Skelton, Yorkshire, Walter de 
Faucomberge claimed a market on Sunday of 
the inheritance of his wife Agnes. 

20 Edw. I. Garstang, Lancashire. There were 
proceedings with reference to a market here 
on Sunday. 

The Report also states (p. 25) that the 
Placita de Quo Warranto show that in Wilt- 
shire the Bishop of Salisbury claimed a free 
market at Ramsbury on Sundays, with a 
right of taking toll and other profits of a 
market, but the jury found there was no 
legal market or toll, and that nothing was 
sold except fish and meat on feast-days. 

The examples cited in the Report of the 
Royal Commission are by no means exhaust- 
ive, and it is somewhat suggestive that while 
as early as 13 Edward I it was enacted that 
fairs and markets should not be kept in 
churchyards, it was not till the reign of 
Henry VI that the holding of fairs and 
markets on Sundays was prohibited, Chapter 
v. of the statutes of the 27th year of his 
reign enacts that fairs and markets shall not 
be kept on Ascension Day, Corpus Christi, 
Whit Sunday, Trinity Sunday, the Assump- 
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tion of the Virgin Mary, All Saints, Good 
Friday, nor any Sundays (the four Sundays 
in harvest only excepted) 

on pain to forfeit the wares so showed to 
the lord of the franchise there: howbeit they 
may be kept within three days next, before or 
after the said days, proclamation thereof being 
made beforehand, and which is to be certified 
without fine or fee to the King; and such as 


| have by special grant sufficient days before or 


after the said feast may keep their full number, 

It will be noticed that this statute allows 
fairs and markets still to be held on the four 
Sundays in harvest. 

The clear inference from the fact that it 
was considered necessary to prohibit the hold- 
ing of fairs and markets on Sundays 
generally, and more especially from the pro- 
viso authorising their being held on substi- 
tuted days. is that at the date of this Act 
the practice of holding fairs and markets on 
Sundays still continued in some places. 

; Wma. Sete WEEKs. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 

From William Fordyce, ‘ The History and 
Antiquities of the County Palatine of Dur- 
ham,’ Vol. ii., I extract the following :— 

Whilst the wapentake of Sadberge was in 
the crown, King Henry I granted a_ weekly 
market to Norton on the Lord’s Day. The King 
makes known, by deed directed to ‘ ‘Thomas, 
Archb’. and to al! viscounts and barons 
and all his faithful subjects, French and Eng- 
lish in Everwicsira (Durham was so designated 
in the days of Alfred), and Northumberland, 
that he had granted to Ralph, Bishop of Dur- 
ham, to_ho'd a market in Norton, on every 
Lord’s Day, requiring the peace to be kept 
with all those frequenting the market, and 
granting such customs as were in use in all his 
sundry markets throughout Engand.” To this 
charter or grant, Robert, Bishop of Lincoln, 
Nigil de Albini, and Robert de Brus were 
witnesses. 


The date of this grant lies somewhere 
between 1109 and 1114. 
H. ASkEw. 
Mr. Dexter will find a number of 


instances at p. 328 of my ‘Church and 
Manor,’ 1913, and in the following pages. 
S. O. Appy. 

In London, Petticoat Lane (now Middlesex 

Street), with overflows in the surrounding 

streets, and ‘Bird Fair,’’ Sclater Street 

(Bethnal Green). 

J. Arpacu. 

AT BANNOCKBURN 

352).—Many writers on Scottish 


EK NUMBERS 
(clvi. 


history have uncritically accepted Barbour’s 
estimate of the English army at Bannock- 
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burn at over 100,000 strong; indeed, Lord 
Hailes took Hume pretty sharply to task for 


expressing an opinion that it was “‘ probably 
much inferior to that number.”’ Barbour 


was born about two years after the battle, 
and no doubt discussed it with men who had 
fought in it; but Barbour, as priest and 
poet, cannot be reckoned a_ competent 
authority on military statistics. He puts the 
English cavalry alone at the exorbitant figure 
of 40,000, but makes no attempt to explain 
how such a force could be maintained in a 
land which had been impoverished by many 
years of war. It is true that the English 
fleet lay in the Firth of Forth in support | 
of the army ; but its resources would be taxed 
to the utmost in landing supplies for a force 
of 50,000, which is the most liberal estimate | 
of the strength of all arms that can be formed | 
on the writs issued to the Sheriffs of twelve 
English counties, two earls and five barons, 
and allowing for contingents from Wales, 
Ireland and Gascony. 

I would refer B.B.E. to the late Joseph 





Bain’s reasoned estimate of the English 
strength at Bannockburn, founded on the | 


writs enrolled in ‘ Foedera,’ which he will find 
in ‘Calendars of Documents relating to Scot- 
land,’ vol iii. p. 20. 

There is an entire absence of data for form- 
ing any estimate of the Scottish force at | 
Bannockburn; but it is hardly possible that 
in a country so thinly populated and 
devastated by long warfare, it can have ex- 
ceeded some 15,000. | 

Kven greater was the disproportion between | 
victors and vanquished a hundred years latei 
in the battle of Agincourt, where, as at 
Bannockburn, the nature of the ground and 
the imprudent reliance on heavy cavalry con- 
tributed mainly to the result. 

Herbert Maxwe.t. 

Monreith. 

The exaggerated numbers quoted by | 
B. B. E. are not based on records but are 
derived from a Scotch poet. The records 
yield a very different result; see Dr. J. H. 
Round’s paper on ‘ Bannockburn,’ printed 
in his ‘Commune of London and Other 
Studies’ (Constable, 1899), pp. 289-301. 
Briefly, the Patent Rolls prove that the total 
number of infantry called up for the cam- 
paign was 21,540. (Dr. Round explains the | 
strange misconception which led Sir Charles 
Oman to suppose that the total was more 
than twice as large). For the cavalry there | 


1s no record evidence, but there is some reason | 
to suppose that the total may have been about ! 


7,000. It is not likely to have been larger, as 


the reason given for more than doubling the 
number of the infantry originally called up 
was that the Scots strove so far as possible to 
fight in places “‘ ubi equitibus difficilis pate- 

bit accessus.”’ 

G. H. Wuite. 
Anerley. 

ERWICK AND THE KING’S OWN 
SCOTTISH BORDERERS (clvi. 352).— 
The 25th Foot (now The King’s Own Scottish 
Borderers) was raised in Edinburgh in 
March, 1689, in the space of two hours by 
David, Earl of Leven, for the purpose of 
defending the Lowlands of Scotland in 
general, and Edinburgh in particular, against 
the Highlands. The four Depot Companies 
with the 2nd Battalion at Devonport were 
sent to York in May, 1880, and formed 
the 6th Brigade Depot. On 1 July, 1861, 
the title of the 25th Regiment (The King’s 


| Own Borderers) was changed to The York 


Regiment, with its Depot at York. The 
Regiment objected, and claimed Edinburgh 
Castle for its Depot, but, owing to lack of 
accommodation at the Castle, this could not 
be done, but the title of the Regiment was 
changed back to “ K.O.B.,’’ and about the 
end of July, 1881, the Depot—as a temporary 
measure owing to no barracks being available 
in the south of Scotland—was moved from 
York to Berwick-on-Tweed and the Depot of 
the Northumberland Fusiliers moved from 
Berwick-on-Tweed to York. The word ‘‘ Scot- 
tish’’ was inserted into the title ‘‘ King’s 
Own Borderers ’’ on May 1, 1887, when the 
3rd Royal Scots Fusiliers was taken over and 
became the 3rd K.O.S.B., since which date 
the Regiment has been known as “‘ The King’s 
Own Scottish Borderers.’’ 
J. B. A. Hankey, Lieut. 
Adjutant Depot, 
The K.O.S. Borderers. 

This regiment was raised in Edinburgh, in 
1689, by the Earl of Leven, and was in conse- 
quence originally known as Leven’s, or the 
Edinburgh regiment. The selection of Ber- 


| wick-on-Tweed as the depot in recent times 


would seem to have been due to a misappre- 
hension. See ‘The Lowland Scots Regi- 
ments’ (Jas. MacLehose and Sons, Glasgow, 


| 1918), where it is stated, in the history of the 


regiment in that work :— 


Owing to the five border counties—viz., Ber- 
wick, Roxburgh, Selkirk, Dumfries, and Kirk- 


| eudbright being allotted as the regimental dis- 


trict it has been assumed that the Scottish Bor- 
derers were named as borderers between Scot- 
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land and England, whereas they were in fact 
borderers between Lowlands and Highlands, 
having been raised to defend the Lowlands 
against the Highlanders.—p. 189. 

Their first service was at the battle of 
Killiecrankie, where they were one of the two 
regiments in Mackay’s force that were not 
broken by the charge of the Highlanders, 
and retreated in good order 

T. #. BD. 

HYSICIAN-GENERAL AT OUDH: 

H.F.1.C.8. (elvi. 335).—Information as 
to the duties of a Physician-General in the 
H.E.1.C. service will be found in Lt.-Col. 
D. G. Crawford’s ‘ History of the Indian 
Medical Service,’ 2 vols., London, W. 
Thacker & Co., 1914. 

The William Panton referred to was “ of 
Edenbank, Kelso.’’ A brief pedigree of his 
family will be found in Burke’s ‘ Colonial 
Gentry,’ vol. ii., p. 477. As both dates given 
in the query are incorrect, the following par- 
ticulars may be of interest to Mr. H. V. 
PANTON. Williamr was the eldest son of 
Patrick Panton, of Edenbank, writer, by 
Janet Panton his wife and cousin. He be- 
came M.R.C.S. in 1804; Asst. Surgeon, 
Bengal, 4 Apr. 1805; Surgeon 23 June 1818; 
Superintending Surgeon 1 Feb. 1834; Member 
of the Medical Board and Inspector-General 
of Hospitals 16 Feb. 1844; Surgeon-Gen. 16 
Feb. 1845; Physician-Gen. 24 July 1848. He 
vetired 10 Feb. 1849 and died at Tunbridge 
Wells 10 May 1858. 

A younger brother, Patrick (not mentioned 
in the pedigree in Burke), was a Lieut. in 
the 12th Bengal Native Infantry. He was 
born at Kelso 25 Dec. 1786, bapt. there the 
following month, and died in Calcutta 26 
Jan. 1813. His tomb, “‘erected as a testi- 
mony of affectionate regard and esteem by his 
brother, W. Panton,” is in the South Park 
Street cemetery. 

Vi. 


‘“DRISTOL MILK” (clvi. 352). -—- The 

origin of the expression “ Bristol Milk ”’ 
is not known. The following facts concerning 
it may be of some interest to your corres- 
pondent :— 

Samuel Pepys, the famous diarist, writes 
concerning his visit to Bristol in June, 1668, 
‘“how they did give us good entertainment 
of strawberries, a whole venison pasty cold, 
and plenty of brave Wine, and above all 
Bristol milk.’’ 

Macaulay, the historian, writes as follows: 
(referring to Bristol in 1685): — ‘‘ The 


hospitality of the City was widely renowned, 
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and especially the collations with which the 
sugar refiners regaled their visitors. The 
repast was dressed in a furnace, and was ac- 
companied by a rich beverage made of the 
best Spanish Wine and celebrated over the 
whole kingdom as ‘ Bristol Milk.’ ’’ 

It is interesting to note that in the reign 
of Richard I imports of foreign wines were 
confined exclusively to Bristol and London. 

B. Wricur. 


For John Harvey and Sons, Director, 


HYPE HALL, SANDON, CO. HERTS 

(clvi. 351).—The Hyde family named 
all the property and houses they lived in 
after themselves. There were apparently two 
families of Hyde, one resident in Wilts and 
Berks, and, I think, another in Surrey, 
possibly all from one stock. The Hyde pedi- 
gree has not, so far as I have seen, been 
carefully worked out. I traced the Hydes 
of Hyde Efall (now Purley Hall) and Brimp- 
ton. They were cousins to the Lord 
Chancellor. It is not generally known that 
the first wife of the latter is buried in Purley 
Church, Berks. She and her young husband 
were driving to London in their coach, when 
she was taken ill (I think it was smallpox) 
and taken to Hyde Hall, where she aied. 
[The monument is in Purley Church. The 
Hyvydes suffered as recusants and had to sell 
all their estates. They were heavily fined. 

K. E. Cope. 
Finchampstead Place. 


FEAST OF ST. BLASIUS (clvi. 296, 340, 
358, 3575).—The Feast of St. Blasius, with 
mass and full ritual of burning candles 
crossed in front of the sufferer’s throat and 
special prayer, is still held in England. 

On Feb. 3 it is celebrated in the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ely Place, Holborn (Has 
this church a very old, if not the oldest, 
Norman crypt in London?). The ceremony 
this year was very fully attended. 

G. E. 


INCHESTER CATHEDRAL: MODERN 
BRASSES (clvi. 333).—One cause of 
corrosion upon modern brasses is to be found 
in damp walls. If three precautions are ob 
served brass will retain a clean, bright sur- 
face indefinitely, provided also it escapes too 
zealous cleaning. The first and most import- 
ant is the use of good metal. Comparison 
between fourteenth and sixteenth century 
brasses discloses this at once, copper pre- 
dominating very largely in the former an 
zinc and Jead forming a too great proportion 
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of the latter. Modern brass properly mixed 
may be even better. The next preventative is 
a good varnish well backed—common lacquer 
produces an attractive bright surface, but has 
no lasting quality. The third precaution is 
the use of a well-jointed oak or teak backing 
supplemented by the passage of air between 
the brass and the backing produced by insert- 
ing washers. Preservative varnish may be 
assisted by an occasional application of 
paraffin or wax polish used without any 
rubbing. There is no reason why any 
tarnished brass should not be brought back 
to its original condition and preserved by 
these means. Every kind of memorial, 
painting or decorated surface, is spoilt by 
utter neglect and want of proper care. 
Water E. GAwTnHorp. 


\TREET NUMBERS IN LONDON (clvi. 

264, 304, 323, 339, 354, 375).—Although 
as Mr. E. E. Newton says at the penultimate 
reference, Dakin and Co, have long since left 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, they continue to give 
their shops, at least one of them at the junc- 
tion of Oakley Street and the King’s Road, 
Chelsea, the title ‘‘ No. 1, London.”’ 

Jo Se 


According to George H. Cunningham in 
‘London’ (1927) descriptive signs were used 
for the identification of houses until it became 
necessary to pass the Act of 1762 removing 
all signs. Three years later an Act was ob- 
tained for the City making numbering com- 
pulsory. It is also stated that ‘‘ Hatton in 
1708 remarked: ‘ Instead of signs the houses 
here are distinguished by numbers, as the 
staircases in the Inns of Court and 
Chancery.’ ’’ In June of 1764 New Burling- 
ton Street and Lincoln’s Inn Fields were 
numbered, according to Peter Cunningham, 
and towards the end of the century the 
practice was well established. Finally in 
1855 the Metropolis Local Management gave 
full powers for naming and numbering streets, 
and by 1857 the odd and even system was 
adopted. 

Watter E. GawrTuorpe. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE WORCESTER 
(clvi. 257, 317).—It may gratify Mr. 
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. considered the first time-table. 
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he was a straight-forward, cautious com- 


mander, who acted exactly according to his 
instructions, and when he had to vary from 
them had his reasons placed on paper with 
meticulous conscientiousness. 

R. C. TEMPLE. 


RADSHAW RAILWAY COMPANIONS 
(clvi. 351).—It is not clear whether these 
were issued annually or quarterly. The first 
was published by the Manchester Quaker and 
map engraver in 1839, and this is generally 
It is a tiny 
pamphlet of six pages, bound in green cloth, 
with gilt lettering, and only four copies are 
known to be extant, two of them being in the 
Bodleian. The title of this may not be 
‘ Railway Companion,’ but this title was cer- 
tainly used in 1840, when the volume had 
grown to thirty-eight pages, including maps, 
and was continued for eight years, when it 
was merged into the ‘Guide.’ I have the 
“Companion ’ for Ist Mo. Ist, 1842. The 
pagination is somewhat disconnected, and ap- 
pears to consist of about seventy-one printed 
pages, 12mo. cloth. There is no itdica- 
tion why your correspondent should think 
the issue for 1848 is any rarer than the pre- 

vious issues. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Mr. Dring’s paper on ‘ Early Railway Time 
Tables’ appears in The Library (Transac- 
tions of the Bibliographical Society, 4th 
series), Vol. ii, No. 3, 1 Dec., 1921, pp. 
137-173, and it is quite clear from it that he 
has handled a number of copies of all the 
early issues. Nevertheless, they are, in the 
ordinary way, extremely scarce, so that it may 
be worth noting that the Wigan Reference 
Library recently acquired by donation a copy 
of one of the 184lissues. The title-page reads 
as follows: 

Bradshaw’s | Railway Companion, 
ing | The Times of Departure, | Fares, &c. 
of the Railways in England, | and also | Hack- 
ney Coach Fares | from the Principal Railway 
Stations | illustrated with | Maps of the 
Country through which the | Railways Pass, 


| contain- 


! 


' and Plans of | London, Birmingham, Leeds, | 


Wuite to know that the mass of fresh docu- | 


ments now at my disposal, added to as great 
amass of documents which have not been con- 
sidered by writers on this subject, prove, to 
my own satisfaction at any rate, that Captain 
Thomas Green of the Worcester never com- 
mitted any piracy at all. On the contrary 


Liverpool, and Manchester. | Price one shil- 
ling. | Manchester: | Printed & Published by 
Bradshaw & Blacklock, | 27, Brown Street: 
and sold by | Shepherd & Sutton, Priest-Court, 
Foster-Lane, | Cheapside, London; | And all 
Booksellers and Railway Companies | 1841. 
Pagination goes to 46 pages, but. as Mr. 
Dring observes, the book nowhere bears the 
month or date of issue. Nevertheless, as it 
does not contain on p. 2 the invitation to 
correct the tables from the 3d. ‘ sheet-time- 
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tables,’’ which began in the middle of the 
year, it would appear to be one of the earlier 
issues. See Mr. Dring’s paper, p. 163. 
A. J. H. 
Wigan. 


MERICAN MODES OF ADDRESS (elvi. 
228, 271, 284, 305, 323, 377).—Answers, 
so far as learned, have not mentioned one 
important difference in British and American 
usages, that as to ‘‘the Hon.”’ 
Hon.’’ is popularly and loosely applied to 
anyone who is, or has been, a judge or holder 
of a political office of undefined eminence. 
There is no reason to suppose that sub- 
stantial variations are peculiar to any part of 
the U.S.; the remarkable frequency in 
changes of residence, temporary or perman- 
ent, and the similarity of instruction, par- 
ticularly in schools of business, tend to wear 
away any angles. In one respect the initial 
address is becoming lengthened by the addi- 
tion to the name of the full post-office 
address ; the rapidly increasing use of ‘“‘ win- 
dow envelopes,’’ for letters as well as bills, 
makes the same writing serve for envelopes 
also and thus lessens chance of error, etc. 
The time-saving appliances, in great 
variety and well-nigh universal use in Ameri- 
can offices, have (perhaps unconsciously) 
resulted in omitting formalities, become 
meaningless and time-wasting for sender and 
recipient. Sometimes this goes so far (in my 
office for instance) as to omit except in rare 
cases, both the opening and the closing saluta- 


tions; the latter, however, is replaced by a | 


more useful device, viz., by the insertion before 
my signature of ‘‘ Mr.’’ (to prevent people 
addressing me as ‘‘ Dr.’’ or ‘‘ Prof.’’), with 
my name in all-capitals unless typewritten ; 
thus there can be do doubt from whom the 
letter comes, while European correspondents 
seem to strive to make their signatures il- 
legible, generally with nothing on the letter- 
sheet to help in solving the puzzle. 
RockINGHAM. 
Boston, Mass. 


HEVALIER TAYLOR, OCULIST (1703- 


72): MSS. WANTED (clvi. 334).—The | 


princely name Mr. Woop inquires for is 
Narishkin, feminine Narishkina, 
literated in French Narischkine. 


Francis P. Marcuant. 
Streatham. 


(HARLES IT’S QUEEN (clvi. 353). — The 
entry from the Register of Exeter 
Cathedral of the baptism of the Queen’s 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Here “the | 


trans- | 
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| daughter Henrietta, who was born at Exeter, 
may interest your correspondent. It reads: 

| “Henrietta daughter of our Soveraigne 

| Lord King Charles and our Gracious Queen 


|_Mary. 21 July, 1644.” 
H. Taprey-Sover, 
IGHTEENTH CENTURY LONDON 


SIGNBOARDS (clvi. 353).—In answer 
to E.’s first question, Larwood and Hotten, 
in the ‘History of Signboards’ (London, 
Chatto, 1898), p. 27, say that in 1718 a sign 
_in Bride’s Lane, Fleet Street, by its weight 

dragged down the front of the house, and in 
its fall killed two young ladies, the King’s 
jeweller, and a cobbler. A commission of in- 
quiry into the nuisance was appointed, but 
nothing resulted from it. 

In answer to the second question, Chambers’ 

‘ Book of Days,’ 1878, vol. i., p. 351, speaking 
of London Tradesmen’s signs, states :— 
These signs were sometimes stuck on posts, 
as we see them in country inns, between the 
foot and carriage way. In narrow streets they 
were slung across the road. More generally, 
they projected over the footpath, supported by 
ironwork, which was wrought in an elaborate, 
ornamental style. 

This is _ corroborated, 
far as the posts are 
is stated by 


at any rate so 
concerned, by what 
Larwood and _ Hotten, at 
p- 29 of the ‘History of Sign-boards,’ 
viz., that in 6 George III the Court 
of Common Council appointed commissioners 
who were empowered to take down and remove 
all signs, signposts, sign-irons, etc., and cause 
the same, or such parts thereof as they think 
fit, to be placed on the fronts of the houses, 
shops, warehouses, &c., to which they belong, 
and return to the owner so much as shall not 
be put up again. The authors add :— 


With the signboards, of course, went the sign- 
posts. The removing of the posts, and paving 
of the streets with Scotch granite, gave rise 
to the following epigram: 

The Scottish new pavement well deserves our 

praise, 

To the Scotch we’re obliged, too, for mending 

our ways; 

But this we can never forgive, for they say, 

As that they have taken our posts all away. 

After the signs and posts had been removeil, 
we can imagine how bleak and empty the 
streets at first appeared. 


Wma. Serr WEEKS. 
Westwood, Clitheroe. 


| (YHE SITE OF THE CHURCHYARD OF 


GRAY’S ‘ELEGY’ (clvi. 330).—The 


following extract from ‘ A short history of 
Thanington Church, Kent,’ by the Rev. S$. 
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Gordon Wilson, present incumbent, may per- 
haps be of interest : 

This churchyard of St, Nicholas Thanington, 
is definitely stated to be ‘ The Churchyard of 
the Elegy” by Miss A. M. Lukyn, daughter of 
an 18th century Rector of St. Mildred’s, Can- 
terbury. On the occasion of Gray’s last re- 
corded visit to Canterbury, Miss Lukyn was in 
her 17th year, and was in a position to have 
met the Poet and his friends, among whom 


was his well-known friend, the Rev. Wm. 
Robinson, M.A., Rector of Denton. His 
brother, Matthew Robinson, was M.P., for 


Canterbury. whilst Charles Robinson was Re- 
corder of the City and afterwards M.P. Miss 


Lukyn resided in St. George’s Pace, Canter- | 


bury and affirmed that Thanington Churchyard 
was the spot which gave rise to the poem, since 
she was well acquainted with the author of 
the “ Elegy,” Mr. Gray. 
was communicated to the Rev. William Pearson, 
M.A., Vicar of Thanington (1848-1862), by Miss 
Lukyn’s physician, The curfew was the eight 
o’clock cathedral bell or curfew which Ens 
reng each evening from time immemorial from 
the “ Bell Harry ‘Tower.”’ Stoke Poges is 
associated with the Poet, but no one will pre- 
tend that the curfew bell ever rang across ics 
churchyard. This is a matter of importance 
since Gray was most exact in recording his 
impressions of customs on the spot. 
A. H. Taytor. 
East Ham, Essex. 


The Rev. J. B. McGovern writes on this 
topic to-day under the disadvantage of being 
far away from the atmosphere of the spot. 
He would otherwise have realized that the 
features mentioned by Gray were not to be 
found at Stoke Poges until after his death! 
but did exist during his lifetime at Upton. 

Almost contemporary writers a century ago 
placed the site of the Elegy at Upton. Prob- 
ably Gray sought that (then) quiet 
(within easy reach of Stoke) as one where 
he would not be interrupted by neighbours or 
acquaintances while evolving the scheme of 
the poem, upon which he afterwards bestowed 
much time in giving the finishing touches, 
when at Stoke or at Cambridge. 

Ricnwarp BentTtey. 

Slough. 

UNHILL FIELDS BURIAL-GROUND 

(clvi. 351). — In the Guildhall Library, 
London, a book containing a copy of all the 
monumental inscriptions may be consulted, 
and also a copy of the Burial Register. 


C. R. 


_ I do not know of a complete list of the 
inscriptions, but the following are very 
useful. ‘ Inscriptions on the Tombs in B. F.’ 
(attributed to Richard Rawlinson or Rawli- 
son, Lond., KE, Curll, 8vo., 1717) ; 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


This important fact | 





| Burial Ground : Proceedings in Reference to 


its Preservation, with Inscriptions’ (ed. by 
James J. Chalk, Lond., Hamilton, Adams and 
Co., 8vo., 1867. Still obtainable, I think, 
from B. Quaritch. Cf. also British Quar- 
terly, 1868, 59-92). This work mentions a 
large collection, in several volumes, of the 
inscriptions, made by Rev. John Rippon, now 
in the library of Heralds’ College); ‘ Old 
Bunhill Fields’ (Charles Reed), Kvangetical 
Mag., December, 1867; ‘The Story of Bun- 
hill Fields’ (J. E. Ritchie), Christian World 
Mag., October, 1870, 747-755. Other refer- 
ences would be acceptable to 
J. ARDAGH. 


I have a book called ‘ Bunhill Memorials,’ 
dated 1849, published by James Paul, 1 Chap- 
ter House Court, which purports to give the 
inscriptions on all the tombs in  Bunhill 
Fields, with memoirs of all the persons buried 


there. 
A. D. T. 


Your correspondent INQurRER will find valu- 
able information regarding the monumental 
inscriptions in this Cemetery in a_ book 
entitled ‘ Bunhill Memorials ; Reminiscences.’ 


| Edited by J. A. Jones. 


spot | 


“By 2 


JAMES SINTON. 


NN SIGN: THE BULL AND SPEC- 
TACLES (clvi. 265, 340). — The Stafford- 
shire inn, the Bull and Spectacles, is at Blith- 
bury, at the point where the road from Col- 
ton to Hamstall (not Hampstall) Ridware 
crosses the road from Hill Ridware and 
Mavesyn Ridware to Abbots Bromley. In 
1851, according to White’s ‘ Staffordshire,’ it 
was known as The Bull’s Head. This ex- 
plodes the plausible and fanciful explanation 
that ‘‘ Bull and Spectacles ’’ is a corruption 
of ‘‘ Boulogne Etaples,’’ and suggests that the 
addition of the spectacles was done to 

gratify some tenant’s whim. 

J. Turner. 


ORICE: PRONUNCIATION (elvi. 351). 
—Sir William Morice, 1602-1676, was the 
founder of the family of Morice, of Werring- 
ton, Co. Devon. The name Morice was pro- 
nounced with the accent on the former 
syllable, that is fo say, the name was pro- 
nounced as if the spelling were Morrice. 
Indeed, the spelling Morrice or Morris is 
found in State Papers of the period, such 
as (Calendars of) Treasury Books and Acts of 
the Privy Council, Colonial Series. Part of 
the family propertv was in Plymouth, where 
the pronunciation indicated above is still pre- 
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served in the names Morice Town, Morice 
Street, Morice Square. Among the older 
Morris families of Devon, however, the pro- 
nunciation of the name was not infrequently 
Morrish, for in that county Morris is no 
but a form of ‘‘marsh”’ or ‘* marish.”’ 

M. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


push IN POEMS AND TALES (clvi. 171, | 
282, 324).—A foot-note in the ‘ Victoria | 


County History North Riding,’ Vol. ii., 
veys this information :— 

“Lord Harley in 1725 alludes in a mar- 
vellous fish story to Sir Ralph Milbanke’s 
kitchen at Halnaby Hall (Portland MSs. 
| His. MSS. Com.] vi. 99).”’ 

What was this marvellous fish story ? 


H. Askew. 


con- 


Spennymoor. 


ARK TWAIN (elvi. 98, 157). — I knew 
Mr. Clemens well and saw a good deal of 
him at times, but at long intervals, ‘“‘ by 
chronic attacks,’’ as he himself called it. 


‘*the person responsible,’’ as he also used to | 


say, being Mr. Robert Hewitt of Ardsley-on- 
Hudson, an old friend of Clemens, and at 
that time a new but very intimate friend of 
my own, whom I had had the honour of 
helping technically in his monumental work 
on ‘ Medals relating to Abraham Lincoln.’ 
I wish I could now recollect all the humorous 
incidents which occurred while we three were 
together, as the inquirer has asked for such 
things as useful in compiling a book, but the 
following at the moment is the only one 
which comes to my mind. 

One day we three were quite idly 
looking into the window of a very expensive 
furniture shop in New York, in Fifth Avenue 
if I recollect rightly . The great humorist 
was particularly hard up at the time, I may 
add, so that the only one who could possibly 
have been interested in the exhibit from a 
purchasing point of view was Hewitt, who 
was amillionaire. It wasa ‘‘ private office ’’ 
or ‘‘ library ’’ set, the two in fact combined, 
and complete to the most exacting conven- 
tional requirements; and I remember, too, 
there was a small, very well groomed and 
aristocratic-looking dog seated on the sump- 


tuous carpet, and evidently very much “at. 


home’’ in his surroundings. He regarded 
the three of us, all rather indifferent about 
our personal appearance, with a good deal of 
condescending tolerance. To this animal 


‘*Mark’’ made sundry overtures of a con- 
ciliatory nature, which the genteel canine 
accepted quite in good part, though in a 


| ask what we wanted. 
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distinctly dignified manner, and without in 
the least condescending to be “drawn”’ by 
them. : 

Suddenly Mark marched into the shop! 
Nothing that he ever did surprised his intim- 
ate friends so we followed him without a 
word, Hewitt merely winking at me as we did 
so. A pompous, very much over-dressed 
shopman advanced in our direction with 
becoming dignity and did us the honour to 
At this Mark launched 
out into a host of inquiries as to ‘‘ the library 


| set,’’ in the tone of an intending purchaser, 


and to such an extent that the shopman, now 
regarding Mark’s long white hair with a much 
less supercilious glance, began to treat the 
whole three of us with a gradually increasing 
respect. There is not space, of course, to 
narrate all the questions which Mark put 
to the man in regard to the library set, but 
it astonished myself how he could possibly 
have thought out so many details on the spur 
of the moment. 

The finale was that the shopman, now 
humility itself, most respectfully inquired 
whither he was to forward the set, and pro- 
duced a gold-handled penci] and a block to 
write the address down. 

“Oh, one minute!’’ exclaimed our friend 
at this juncture, ‘‘I take it for granted the 
dog is included with the rest.’’ 

I have seen a turkey-cock as red in the face 
more than once, but never before or since a 
man. How we got out of the shop alive, or, 
at least, without a policeman being called in 
to assist our exit, I cannot in the least 
explain. 

A. H. Cooper-Pricwarp. 


()SSIAN (clvi. 335).—The following editions 

of Ossian’s ‘Poems’ (Macpherson’s 
translation) were published between 1773 and 
1792 : 


1776. ‘Fingal.’ Warrington, 4to. 

1777. ‘Fingal.’ London, 4to. 

1777. ‘Poems.’ 2 vols. Paris, 8vo. (In 
French. ) 

1780-1. ‘Poems.’ 3 vols. Nizza, 8vo. 
(In Italian.) 

1783. ‘Poems.’ 4 vols. Paris, 12mo. 

1783. ‘Poems.’ 4 vols. Frankfurt and 


Leipzig, 8vo. (‘‘ containing an answer to Mr. 
Shaw’s inquiry into the authenticity of the 
poems ascribed to Ossian, by J. Clark”’). 

1790. ‘Poems.’ 2 vols. Dublin, 12mo. 

1791. ‘Poems.’ 6 vols. Vienna, 4to. (In 
German. ) 

A list of the principal editions of Ossian 
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will be found in ‘ N. 


and a bibliography in Nutt’s 


and the Ossianic Literature.’ 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


‘TIBRO DE BUEN AMOR’ (clvi. 336).— | 
The poem by Juan Ruiz of which | 
Longfellow made a translation was not the | 


‘Libro de buen amor,’ of which there does 
not appear to be an English translation, but 
a minor poem in which Ruiz tells of his 
preference for ‘‘ short women,’ and how he 
will ‘‘ praise the little women.’’ This he does 
in a poem of twelve verses. In his ‘Some 
masters of Spanish verse’ (p. 20) Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly gives Longfellow’s translation 
of this poem, begining 

[ wish to make my sermon brief to shorten 

my oration, 
For a never-ending sermon is my 
detestation, 

I liké short women... 

Fitzmaurice-Kelly says that the translation 
is ‘not generally known, as it is hidden in 
the North American Review for April, 1833.’’ 
A bibliography of Juan Ruiz is contained 
in Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s ‘Spanish _ biblio- 
graphy ’ (1925). 


utter 


H. M. CasHumone. 


7 City Librarian. 
Birmingham. 


‘'HLOROFORM (clvi. 297, 338).—Dickens 

introduced an anachronism in using 
chloroform for the drugging of Charles 
Darnay (‘ Tale of Two Cities,’ chap. xiii.). 
Cf. 12 S. x. 151. 


J. ARDAGH. 
THE MANUFACTURE OF SCREWS 
(clvi. 311). — A seventeenth century 


sketch and description of the brass screw of 
— forms Sloane MS. 2577, A. ff. 


J. ARDAGH. 


AVID WILLIAMS, MASTER OF THE 
ROLLS, 1487 (clvi. 319).—A Welshman, 
Keeper of the Accounts of the House of Con- 
verts, now remaining in the Records of the 
Kingdom, appointed in Henry VII, Feb. 22, 
1487, the office being then always held with 
the Mastership of the Rolls. He was receiver 
of petitions in the Parliaments of 1487, 1468, 
and probably died before 1492 (See Foss’s 

‘Judges,’ p. 739). 

I. B. 
Cressage, Salop. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


and Q.,’ 10 S. vi. 336, | 
‘Popular | 
studies in mythology,’ 1899, No. 3—‘ Ossian | 
| in 1725, in the dedication to Lord Walpole, 
'is the following : 
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“VOU WAS” (clvi. 135, 197, 234, 301, 339). 
In the edition of the Poems of 
Shakespeare, edited by Dr. Sewell, published 


‘“In your travels, your 
name prepared for you at every Court a 
reception suitable to the son of Mr. Walpole. 
You was then the Representative of the 
English Genius abroad.”’ 

SaMveL J. LooxKer. 


HIELD IN FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
WINDOW OF THE WEST GATE, 
WINCHESTER (clii. 45, 89).--If the arms 
are Colvile whose are the others impaled with 
them? They do not seem to have belonged 
to any of the Mayors of Winchester named 
by Mrs. Writpb at the first reference. Did 
Mayors of cities and towns bear arms? Who 
was Colville, Mayor of Winchester. What is 

the date of the glass? 

HAMPSHIRE. 


OP GARDENS (clvi. 191, 231, 286, 323).-- 
The additional tax killed the growing 
of hops, as is evident from the Church books 
in places where hops were grown before the 
eighteenth century. ‘* Garden ”’ :signified 
that they required more than farm cultiva- 
tion, and I think it is a Kentish word. 
GARDENER. 
YURIOUS DECANTER LABELS (elvi. 
226, 267, 305, 322).—Mountain, a kind 
of light Spanish sherry, was bought by 
Thomas Pueston, of Emrall, Flintshire. He 
died in 1734. 
KE. E. C. 
URSERY RHYMES (clvi. 228, 271, 342, 379).— 
The following parody of Mary and her Lamb 
has been known to me many years—I forget 
how many—say thirty. I know nothing of its 
origin or author, but it seems to me to be the 
best I have heard: 
“Mary had a little lamb 
Whose fleece was black as soot, 
And into Mary’s cup of milk, 
It put it’s little foot; 
Now Mary was an honest girl, 
And did not like a sham; 
She said——one little word that meant, 
The mother of that lamb! ” : 
SLIGO. 
UTHOR WANTED (clvi. 353). — The lines 
asked for are from Browning, ‘A Toccata 
of Galuppi’s (‘ Dramatic Lyrics ’)—at the end: 
‘Dear dead women, with such hair too,— 
What’s become of all the gold 
Used to hang and brush their bosoms? I fee] 
chilly and grown old.” 
CHaRLes Toor. 
[Other correspondents thanked for supplying 
this reference. } 
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Uhe Library. — 


The Life of James Radcliffe, third Earl of 
Derwentwater, By Francis Jonn Angus 
Skeet. (Hutchinson. £1 1s. net). 


AJOR Skeet has added to the life and death 

of the third Earl an account of his 
brother, Charles, the fifth Earl, who suffered 
atter the “45 as James suffered after 1715. 
It is, in the last resort, the scaffold that lends 
dignity and romance to these two risings. 
Major Skeet’s hero was fortunate in being on 
the Stuart side in religion as wel! as by 
political loyalty. The insurgents of 1715 can 
hardly be acquitted of a somewhat discredit- 
able silliness. It may easily be argued that 
mediocrity of character in. the Old Pretender 
offered no just bar to their endeavours for him; 
not so easily disposed of is the reproach of 
levity, of a want of any proper sense of reality, 
in men who could expect to change the set and 
stubborn mind of English people by riding 
through England with a few thousand men be- 
hind them,and who,even for that hopeless enter- 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| templation of him must 


prise, had made but the sort of preparation an | 


adventurous schoolboy might have devised, 
based on fine old ideas, some small experience 
of handling men, and of military affairs, and on 
information which was soon proven to be in- 
adequate and_ insufficiently checked, But 
when the leaders are taken prisoner, when it 
comes to trial and execution, the lighe is 
changed; their folly is forgotten or remembered 


only in their own tragic acknowledgment 
or 3h. Major Skeet relates that Derwent- 


water, at Barnet on the way to London, asked 
the officer commanding their escort to what 
prisons they were all being taken. The Lords to 
the Tower, he was told, the rest to other places. 
To which the Earl replied that one house would 
hold them all, and they had the best title to 
it of any people in Britain; and when they 
asked what house was that, he said ‘ Bedlam.”’ 
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| They offered him wine on the last morning: 


but he declined it; he had no need of it. One 
may contrast his behaviour with that 
of the lords brought to trial after the ’45 as 
described by Horace Walpole. It is, perhaps, 
not much to be wondered at that ‘ super. 
natural favours”’ should have begun to be 
ascribed to his intervention and the presence of — 
his relies. Readers’ will recall similar 
favours related in connection with other per. 
sons who perished on the scaffold or by 
violence, Edward II. for example, or Thomas 
of Lancaster. ‘lhe documentary evidence for 
some of these is fully set out. This book, in 
fact, teems with documents. Most of them, 
the numerous letters in particular, are of value; 
but some, such as the grant of arms to Lad 
Mary Tudor or parts of the ‘ Whole Procail 
ing’ at the trial, are tedious and unnecess- 
ary. It might, we think, be wished that Major 
Skeet has chosen to make this Life pees 
more completely a book and less a compila- 
tion of sources. A study of the character of 
this gallant and attractive youth—he was but 
twenty-seven when he died—which his bio 
grapher in the course of so much careful con- 
have come to realise 
with definiteness and clearness would not have 
been amiss. There is a little want of artistic tact 
in setting out a list of the natural children of 
Charles IIT and James II under their respec- 
tive mothers and with no implied reproach, 
and then, once and again, flinging his mis- 
tresses in the teeth of the unlucky “ Elector of 
Hanover.” No doubt, the taste of the Georges 
in these matters was inferior to that of the 
Stuarts, but we do not suppose Major Skeet 
would be prepared to allow that that makes 
any difference to the morality. So impassioned 
a Jacobite, however, does he show himself that 
we are not at all sure that he does not in his 
heart of hearts consider that being a Stuart has 


, more or less the force of exoneration, 


Derwentwater might have obtained a reprieve, | 


which would probably have been followed by 
remission of the death sentence, if he could 


but have been persuaded to send for a minister | 
of the Church of England and talk awhile with | 


him upon indifferent topics. He 
and when Major Skeet invites us to consider 
him asa martyr we can hardly make objection, 
though his perfection in this character—unitn- 


refused ; | 


paired as to religion—lacks something on the | 


loyalist side in that at his trial he pleaded 


guilty as he was advised to do, and in terms | quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 


which acknowledged the Elector of Hanover 
as King of England. Our author will chide 
us as unfair if we do not go on to say that he 
publicly expressed regret for this at his execu- 
tion. Of that last scene his confessor, the 
Jesuit Father Pippard, has left a long account 
which can be filled out with several of the 
prisoner’s letters to his wife and_ nearest 
friends, and with them bears witness to an ex- 
traordinary serenity and spiritual elation. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

AppRoveD ‘ Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

When sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 


the envelope the number of the page of 


| £N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to at 
article to which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
= = the contribution in question is to be 
ound. 
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